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“COMMUMICAZIONS. 


ASHES OF ANTHRACITE COAL, AND DIS- 
EASE IN LOCUST TREES. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
Sin—Allow me through the medium of your 











valuable Journal to ask the favor of some of your) to flowers in pots. 


‘wheat is much greater than any manure with 
|which we are acquainted.’ 
_states nothing relative to the ashes of pit coal. 








This writer, however, 


But a writer in the Gardener's Magazine, quoted, 
New England Farmer, vol. 1x. p. 204 says that 
pit coal cinders were found by him to be injurious 
That ‘On directing the atten- 


correspondents to inform me whether the ashes of tion of a horticultural friend to the circumstance, 
anthracite coal are of any advantage to the soil, or he related the case of a large garden in Scotland, 


if not, whether their use has been attended with 
any injury. 


which had been manured or coated over with coal 


| ashes from a neighboring town two years in suc- 


A satisfactory answer to this question would be |cession ; which ashes though impregnated with 


very acceptable to those farmers, who, from their 
situation near navigable waters, find it to their ad- 


vantage to use the above named fuel instead of | 


wood. 

The manner in which it should be applied, to- 
gether with the quantity peracre, &c. would also be 
desirable. 

My locust trees have this year ‘een attacked 
with a disease in their foliage, which I do not re- 
collect to have noticed at any time before ; nor to 
have met with any account of it, in my agricultu- 
ral reading. The leaf assumes a rusty color and 
dies. Will this affection entirely destroy the trees. 
Or, if not, how great will be the probable injury ? 

Respectfully yours, 
A Svupscriper. 

Greensburgh, N. Y. Aug. 23. 

Remarks by the Editor—We hope that some of 
our friends, patrons, or correspondents will be so 
obliging as to give the information solicited above. 
In the meantime we will state such as we can at 
present communicate, and should anything farther 
occur should be happy to publish it. 

In Arthur Young’s ‘ Farmer’s Calendar’ pub- 
lished in London, 1809, it is observed that coal 
ashes are bought in small quantities in the neigh- 
bourhood at 4d. per bushel, and collected to the 
land at about ld, per bushel. They are distribu- 
ted on the Jand with ashovel, froma cart or wheel 
barrow. Another, and perhaps the preferable 
mode, is sowing them by hand. The former way 
costs 12d. per wagon load, the latter 18d. Coal 
ashes are used from 50 to 60 bushels per statute 
acre for a complete dressing, which amounts to, 
from 23s. to 26s. per statute acre: they suc- 
ceed well, sown on clover in March or April 
on dry chalk lands ; and also do much good on 
sward, applied during any part of the winter or 
spring. They are never used on wheat. In very 
dry seasons coal-ashes do little good, on light land 
they require rain after being sown to set them 
to work. 

It is observed in Kirwan’s Treatise on Man- 
ures that ‘sifted coal ashes, those of peat and 
white turf ashes, have been found useful, red 
turf ashes useless and generally hurtful.’ 

In the 6th volume of the New England Farmer, 
275, we published some notices of experi- 

n sea coal as a manure by Thomas Ewel, 
eh the writer, a physician and chemist of 
Adelphia, says in substance that the common 
a, pit or mineral coal, which is so abundant in 
the United States, when finely pulverized, might 
prove a useful manure ; and ‘that when powdered, 
its power in quickening the vegetation of corn and 


| 
| 





the usual animal and vegetable matters displayed 
their deleterious effect both on fruit trees and culi- 
nary vegetables, not less than in the chrysanthe- 
mum pots, The gardener finding his fruit trees 
not to thrive so well as he expected, but attributing 
it to a different cause, took up a number of them 
and formed a substratum of ashes in order to lay 
them, as he said, dry and comfortable. The trees 
got worse, and were again taken up and the ashes 
removed ; but such were the deleterious effects of 
the ashes already worked into the soil, that this 


garden which previously was, and now is one of) 


the most productive in Scotland, was two or three 
years before even moderate crops could be raised.’ 

In Lorain’s Husbandry, page 116, it is observ- 
ed,‘ It has been confidently asserted thatstone coal 
ig an excellent manure; that it has succeeded both 
in. Europe and this country, therefore I am dispo- 
sed to believe under favorable circumstances that 
it nay be so. 

‘Thave tried it by top glresging, without any per- 
ceptible effect, on corn, wheat, red clover and the 
spear grasses, although the coal, was pounded quite 
fine and sifted. This may have happened in con- 
sequence of the soil being impregnated with some 
of the properties of the coal as it frequently appear- 
ed near the surface throughout the whole neigh- 
borhood; or it might have succeeded, if it had 
been ploughed under the soil. There is also a 
great difference in coal; that used by me abound- 
ed in sulphur and bitumen, and burned freely. 

‘The ashes from stone coal have been extensive- 
ly used for manure at from forty to fifty bushels to 
the acre.’ 

Sea coal, or pit coal, either in substance or redu- 
ced tu ashes is not enumerated among manures by 
Sir Humphry Davy. Dr Deane observed that ¢ ash- 
es of sea coal is useful for cold and stiff land.’ 

This subject, however, requires farther investi- 
gation, and we hope will not be neglected by those 
who have the means of making experiments and 
the patriotism to publish such results as promise to 
be useful. 

With regard to the disease in Locust trees, of 
which our correspondent complains, we are not 
able to give any useful information. Perhaps it is 
caused by the worm so destructive to those trees in 
this part of the country, Information on this to- 
pic would be gratefully received. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


EFFECTS OF BUDDING. 
Mr Fessenpen—In answer to a query in your 
last headed‘ Budding,’ I would observe that the 
correct theory is believed to be that the stocks are 








not influenced by the character ef the buds which 
may be inserted, The buds derive their nourish- 
ment from the stocks (as the stocks do from the 
earth &c.) and control the future growth of the 
tree above the insertion only. 

Dedham, Aug. 19. 

Remarks by the Editor—There is some difference 
of opinion among horticulturists relative to the 
effects of grafiing or budding. Miller says that 
crab stocks cause apples to be firmer, to keep lon- 
ger, and to have @ sharper flavor; and he is equal- 
ly confident, that, if the breaking pears be grafted 
on quince stocks, the fruit is rendered gritty or 
stony, while the melting pears are much improved 
by such stocks. Lord Bacon, however, says that 
‘the scion éverruleth the graft quite, the stock being 
passive only.’ ¢ This last opinion’ says the Ed, En- 
eyclopedia, ‘ as a general proposition remains true; 
it being evident, thatthe scion, bud or inarched 
shoot, isendowed_ with the power of drawing or 
forming from the stock that peculiar kind of nour- 
ishment which i#adapted to its nature, and that 
the specific characters of the engrafted plant re- 
main unchanged, although its qualities may be 
partially affected,’ 

But we never knew a question, except that pro- 
posed by our correspondent who favored us with 
the query respecting budding, page 35, relative to 
the influence of the bud on the stock, We are in- 
clined, however, to believe that our friend from 
Dedham is correct; and should almost as soon 
think of a stream cor amuniecating its peculiar qual- 
ities to its fountain, as a bud or scion having any 
influence on the properties of the stock to which 
it was attached, 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr Fessrenpen,—In the sheets of the Revue 
des Revues sent by Doct. Van Mons, is an inter- 
esting account of a process for making a cheap 
and very good kind of cheese; and as the experi- 
ment may be deemed worthy of repetition, by our 
agriculturists, IT send you a translation for the 
New England Farmer. It is probable the process 
may be considerably improved, by the use of a 
press of some kind, which does not appear to 
have been applied, as in the mode practised by 
our dairy-women, 

U have read your remarks on female industry, 
and think them generally correct, When the 
daughters of farmers can be well employed at 
home, that is the very best place for them; but 
if there is poverty, shiftlessness, vice, and no work 
to be done, within the walls of the parental 
dwelling, let them seek a better Situation for earn- 
ing asupport, cultivating their minds and improv- 
ing their morals. 


You have treated this important subject of in« 
quiry with candor, and that practical good sense, 
which characterises whatever you publish under 
the editoria! head of the New England Farmer. 

In this land of freedom all must work to live, 
and recollect the apothegm of Franklin, that 
‘God helps them, who help themselves,’ 

There are innumerable employments for fe- 
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males iu the country. 


I called at a small house to generation. 





Womiun is, in ‘this country, si is very ; cone, and not Rocerecside. nik I think 


in a neighboring town a few days since, to obtain standard of excellence for the lords of creation, | this kind of chee se cun be advantigeensly made 


a glass of water, 
neatly furnished, and such an appearance of thrift, 
that | was induced to investigate the cause. 
tale was soon told, 
to a widow, who had two daughters, whose time 
was devoted to the manufacture of artificial flow- 

for the New Orleans market. By this plea- 
sant branch of industry they earned four or five 
hundred doliars per annum, and were consequent- 
ly independent, respected, comfortable and hap- 
py, in the neat cottage, which was embellished 
with fruit trees and flowers, by their own hands. 

It is most interesting and gratifying, to call at 
the houses on the road side, us we pass through 
the country, where a certain appearance of rural 
enjoyment strikes the eye, and ascertain the infin- 
ite modes, in which the various inmates earn a 
support. The variety of manufactures which claim 
the attention of the frugal mother and active 
daughters, is absolutely astonishing. 

To know how our people Live and earn a living, 
we must visit them at their own firesides, Indus- 
try, economy, and temperance, with a cheerful 
heart, and moral habits, triumph over all the hos- 
tilities of climate and soil. 
this northern region are made to assume the de- 
lightful aspect of more favored climes, Labor, 
constant, unremitted and untiring labor, has given 
to New England the glorious appearance of uni- 
versal prosperity. Freedom has pitched her tents 
upon the hills, and health and comfort reside in 
every vale. Let those who are ever looking on 
the dark side of the picture’ of life, contrast the 
condition of this people, with that of any other 
country, ancient or modern, and they must re- 
joice at the advancement rather than the deca- 
dence, of the human race ; they must be proud 
of their countrymen rather than disposed to hunt 
up causes of complaints, and of perpetual denun- 
ciation. The good should be noted, when what 
there is of error, calls down rebuke. The ever- 
lasting cry of depravity will not eradicate the lat- 
ter or augment the former. Unqualified disappro- 
bation, at all times, and in all places, bespeak a 
cold temperament, and an utter ignorance of the 
character of man; to elevate him, commendation 
is better than censure, 


With the advantages of schools and religious 
instruction so abundantly afforded throughout the 
Fastern states, with adisposition to advance in 
fortune, intellectual acquirements, and reputation, 
the daughters of agricultural and mechanical pa- 
rents become, in proper time, mothers of robust 
children, who are taught by precept and example 
to emulate the meritorious deportment of their 
progenitors. 


But there is one striking fact, which may be 
considered as the test of our prosperity and the 
cause of our advancement in all the arts of civ- 
ilization ; it is the preeminent virtue of the females, 
of all ranks and ages. If the men were as distin- 
guished for their rectitude of conduct, vice would 
soon disappear from the land; they are responsi- 
ble for whatever there is of crime and licentious- 
ness. Let them take counsel from woman, and 
imitate her morals and the prison and alins house 
would become useless establishments. Misery 
would not exist, and joy and felicity become the 
inmates of every mansion. If woman is vicious, 
man has made her so, and the effects of his char- 
acter fall upon his descendants, from generation 


The rough features of 


,of command does not always insure respect, 


deemed a right, and submission ranked! among the | 


obligations of woman. She has a mind and has 


I found the snug apartments,) who have assumed a lofty position, but the power} by the farmers. 
To | the cheese in the shade, 
The | merit distinction, they must endeavor to propitiate | sult of this experiment, 
The little tenement belonged | by kindness and insure commendation by practical | be important to agricultural economy, 


morality ; the times have gone by when to order was | - 


I now intend to attempt drying 
I shall publish the re- 
which 





Horticulture. — 





cultivated it; she is capable of deciding on the Proceedings of the Mussachusetts Horticultural So- 


character and deeds of man and he must be ambi- | 


tious to obtain her good opinion. 
With unfeigned esteem, your most obedient ser- 


vant. H. A. S. Dearsorn. 


Brinley Place, } 
Sept. 2, 1831. § 


EXTRACT NO. XXXVIII. 
FABRICATION OF CHEESE FROM POTATOES, 


In the Bulletin of the Societe D’Encourage- | head, 
ment, for the month of September, 1829, is an sittin root, 


} 


| 


article on the fabrication of cheese from potatoes, | c 


of which the following is an extract, from the | state my own experiments on its culture. 


correspondence of M. Fahrenburg, 


'Hon. Henry A. 


ciety, at a special meeting held in the Hall of the 

Institution, on Saturday, September 3, 1831. 

The President read the following letter from the 
Hon. Jolin Lowell, on au experiment to cuhivate 
the Arracachia. 


S. DEARBORN, 
Pres. of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 


Dedr Sir—As the Soci ‘ty, of which you are ihe 
entrusted to my care three plants of the 
which is found so useful in the 
countries of which it is a native, I feel bound to 
As Mr 
Floyd of N. York attributed his ill success to the 


There is made, in Thuringe and ina part of} want of shade, I put one of my plants in the shade 


Saxony, cheese from potatoes, which is very much | and two in an exposed situation, 


esteemed ; this isthe mode of preparing it. 


} 


The soil was 
admirable, my attention as great as possible, not a 


After having selected the best kind of potatoes, day passed without a visit from me. 


they are boiled ; when cooled, they are pealed 


Their growth was rapid and vigorous, every in- 


and reduced to a pulp, either by a grater, or in| dication of health led us to hope full success, but 
a mortar: to five pounds of the puff, which should | when the heavy rains came on early in tiis month, 
be equally fine and homogeneous, is added a | they all three perished in succession, without the 


pound of sour milk with a sufficient quantity of] slightest appearance of injury from insects. 


What 


salt; the whole is well kneaded, then covered | killed them is the true question. Notdefect of heat 


up and left to repose for three or four days, ac- 
cording to the season of the year: at the end of 
that time, the mixture is again kneaded and then 
put into small baskets, to divest it of the super- 
fluous humidity, Afterward it is placed in the 
shade to dry and then it is packed in layers in 
large jars, or casks, where it is left for fifteen days. 
The older this cheese grows, the better it is. 

There are three kinds made: the first, which is 
the most common, is prepared in the proportions 
above named ; the second, with four paris of po- 
tatoes and two of curd ; the third with two pounds 
of potatoes and four pounds of milk, 

The potato cheese bas this adyantage over 
common cheese, it never engenders maggots, and 
it keeps perfectly well for several years, provided 
it is placed ina dry situation and in close vessels, 

I have repeated this experiment wit! the pro- 
portions of the second quality. This was the 
method pursued. The potatocs were boiled, peal- 
ed and erushed with the hands. Ifthe fabrication 
was carried on extensively, the machine used for 
reducing the potatoes in distilleries, could be used. 
The milk was heated, and curdled with vinegar, 
as no runnet was at command, After this opera. 
tion, the milk was mixed with the potatoes; the 
mass was salted, then it was passed through a 
hair sieve, to pulverise it thoroughly and make the 


mixture perfect ; this mass, covered with salt, was | 


left for ten or twelve days in an earthen pan; at 
this period it was distributed, for want of bask- 
ets, on sieves, where it drained and became mould- 
ed into regular forms. The sieves were lined with 
a Jinen cloth before the mixture was put into them. 
Fifteen days after this draining operation,which had 
been aided a little by pressure, the cheeses were 
placed, enveloped in their cloths, between osie- 
hurdles and put into the cellar, At this time 
the caseous fermentation is well developed, the 
cheeses are yet very soft, and there is formed 





on the surface a skin of mould. The cheese taste 





| 





—for from the 28th of May to this day we have had 
by day and night at least tropical heat. Many 
countries within the tropics have not as great or 
as uniform heat. What was the cause of their 
death 2? I believe too great moisture, The coun- 
tries in which this plant thiives are dry, much drier 
than ours. Though these plants were as vigorous 
as the beet and parsnip, yet their roots were not 
enlarged. One of them however threw out tubers 
from the top of the roots; these I shall preserve. 
I can by no means be satisfied that planting the 
tops of the old roots is the best mode of propaga- 
tion, On the whole I am constrained to say that 
I fear the arracacha is a plant as much placed out 
of the useful class of vegetables in this climate as 
the pine apple is as a fruit. 
I am, dear sir, respectfully, your humble servant, 
Joun Lowe .t. 
N. B. It would seem probable, that Gideon R. 
Smith, Esq. the intelligent and active Editor of the 
American Farmer, would succeed in ripening the 
seeds of the arracacha. It is possible thatit may 
do better from seed and it is even probable that 
from seed raised in Baltimore more healthy plants 
may be grown, It is almost incredible what perse- 
verance has done towards acclimating both plants 
and animals. 
Permit me to add one further remark which I 
think of the highest importance. When gentlemen 


of the Navy and other friends to the horticulture 


of the country bring us seeds and roots, it is not 
only important but essential that they should ac- 
company them with statements of the soil in which 
they flourish and the treatment or culture 
they receive. 

In the defect of this we may be admin? 
to them their poison instead of their aliment. 
should we make of the rice plant or of the 


root of the Sandwich Islands if we denied the water 
so essential to their growth ? 
Roxbury, Aug. 20, 1831. 


J. Lowe. 
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te sample of Lucerne Grass was presented by | 
J. Swett, Esq. accompanied by the subjoined ours, 
DEARBORN, Esq. | 
Pres. of the Mass. Hort. Soc. | 
Sirn—I take the liberty to send to the Herticul-} 
tural Hall a small bunel of Lucerne Grass for the | 
inspection of those memberg that may be present. 
This grass is of the fourth crop this season, and 
according to my best estimate has produced at the 
rate of about 3000 Ibs. per acre each erop, when 
dried. J have raised this grass for the ¢three last 
years and find that my horses and cows like it 
much, 1 prepare my land in’ the following man- 
ner: have it ploughed twice, harrowed weil, and 
all the weeds and rubbish taken from the land, 
then sow about 30 Ibs, of seed tothe acre. I have 
laid down three small pieces of land with this val- 
uable grass and have succeeded every time to my 
J. Swerr. 


munication, 
Henry A. 5. 


perfect satisfaction, 
Dorchester, Sept. 3, 1831. 


The following letter was read and the Bust of 
Linneus placed in the Hall of the Association, 


To the Sec. of the Mass, Hort. Society. 
Sir—Our frieud Mr Russell will hand youa 


box containing a Bust of the immortal Linneus 
which we imported from Puris, for the purpose of 
presenting your valuable Society as an ornament 
to their dinner table or flower stage on the ap- 
prorching anniversary, after which place it in your 
council chamber, 

It is believed to be a_ striking likeness—was 
moulded from the celebrated fine bust at Upsal. 

With respect, your friends, 

G. Tuorsurn & Sons. 

New York, Jug. 27, 1831. 

Resolved, That a general committee of arrange- 
ment, for celebrating the approaching annual fes-; 
tival, be chosen, and that the nomination be made 
from the chair. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously cho- 
sen: Zebedee Cook, Jr, Abbott Lawrence, George 
W. Pratt, Elijah Vose, Cheever Newhall, Charles 
Lawrence, Salem, H. A. Breed, Lynn, E. W. Payne, 
E. H. Derby of Salem, Jno, Winship, Brighton, 
Charles Tappan, Charles Senior, G. W. Brimmer, 
Daniel Chandler, Lexington, David Haggerston, 
Samuel Downer. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
presented to Messrs G. Thorburn & Sons, for a bust 
of Linneus presented by them to the Society. 

James K. Mills of Boston, Hall J, Howe, James 
Vila, Thomas Melville, Daniel Gould of Reading, 
were admitted members. 

Adjourned to Saturday, Sept. 10. 


Horticultural Hall, 
Saturday, Sept. 3, 1831. 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 

Apples. —By Dr Robbins of Roxbury, specimens 
of the small fine Crimson apples exhibited at for- 
mer meetings and a beautiful specimen of Por- 
ter Apples. 

By Mr E. D. Dyer, large striped apples of very 
handsome appearance but not in eating, name un- 
known. 

By Mr Geo. Brown of Beverly, a specimen of 
Gloria Mundi. 

By J.C. Magoun of Medford, Early Sweet Apples 
seven on one stem and very fair. 

Pears.—By John Prince, Esq. specimens of An- 
drews,Capiaumont and Boston L’Epergne now call- 


By Mr Thos, Dennie of Boston, specimens of 
the Late Green or Spice Catherine a very produc- 
tive fruit. 

By Mr Swett of Dorchester specimen of the 
Julienne which we characterized on a former oc- 
easion, 

By Mr Whitmarsh, Brookline, specimens of a 
green pear, name unknown, and the Mogul Summer 
a large pear, hand-ome, productive, sweet, but not 
abounding in juice. 

By Mr P. B. Hovey of Cambridgeport speci- 
mens of Harvard Pears, 

By Mr David Dudley of Roxbury, fine specimens 
of the favorite Bartlett Pear. 

By Mr A. D. Williams of Roxbury a sample 
ofa native fruit which originated on his farm ; size 





| 
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there has been no occasion to attempt improving 
the appearance or benefiting the tree by pruning. 

There can be no doubt that the plant sprang 
from a seed, accidentaily dropped, as there was no 
pear tree in the vicinity, or could there have been 
for many years, if ever, as upwards of twenty years 
since, wiien my father purchased this seat, there 
were eighteen Lombardy Poplars growing in the 
| front yard, to the exclusion of every other tree, 
| They were at least a foot in diameter, and alter 
ibeing dug up by the roots, the whole area was 
trenched, manured and planted with ornamental 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

The tree is of vigorous growth, tall for its age 
and the size of the trunk, branches long, rather 
‘slender, extending horizontally, to within eighteen 





under medium and iv form pyriform, and much like inches or two feet of the ends, which are turned up- 
a Capiaumont, color yellow with a blush on the| wards perpendicularly, The bark of the annual 
sunny side, and of exceeding fine flavor: The shoots is brown freckled with small grayish dots, 


Committee recommended that this fruit be called 
the Williams Pear. 

Peaches.—By ‘ir. E. M. Richards samples of 
excellent native Peaches, 

Grapes.—By Mr B. V. French from his gar- 
den in Braintree, several large and handsome 
bunches of Sweet Water and Golden Chasselas, 

By Mr J. Ames of Boston very large and fine 
bunches of White Chasselas. 

By Amos Perry of Sherburne, specimens of 
White Native Grapes, very sweet. 

By Dr John Williams of Cambridgeport, speci- 
mens of Native Grapes of good flavor, 

By Col. Jolin Wilson of Deerfield, specimens of 
a native grape called Mather and of another na- 
tive called Magnalia, one of medium size and the 
other very large and both very sweet. 

The character of all our Native Grapes of New 
England so far as we have seen them here exhilb- 
ited is much the same, 

Per order of the Committee, 


VEGETABLES. 
Mr A. Houghton, Jr. Lynn, presented a fine spe- 
cimen of sweet potatoes, raised by him, 
D. Cuanover. 


Wm. Kenrick. 


Samvuet Downer, Esa. 
Chairman of the Committee on Froits and Fruit Trees, 
Massachusetts Horticultfral Society, Boston. 
My Dear Sirn—In conformity to your request, 


I have drawn up asuceinet account of the tree. 


which produced the pears, recently submitted to 
the committee on Fruits, for examination, 

Some twelve years since, I discovered a young 
seedling pear tree, inthe border of the avenue, 
which divides my front yard. It came up amidst | 
a cluster of Syringa aud Rose bushes, and when | 
it was about five years oll, | concluded to tranfser | 
it to the nursery, as a stock for budding. After re-, 
moving the earth, for over two feet in depth, it was | 
discovered that there was but a single tap root, 
which apparentely extended as much farther at 
least; and being apprehensive that an attempt to| 
deplant it, might occasion such mutilation as to ren-, 
der it doubtful, whether it would survive the op- 
eration, I directed the earth to be replaced, con- 
cluding to let it remain, until it bore fruit. 

The shrubs which surrounded it were removed, 
and the tree grew rapidly ; but as it was inclined 
to shoot up tall and slim, I headed it down so as 
to leave it about eight feethigh. It is now twenty 
feet in height and ten inches in diameter. It has 
never been pruned except by cutting off two small 
branches which projected into the avenue. It be- 





ed Harvard, all very fine and fair, 


thatof the preceding years’ growth and of the 
trunk of a dusky green, 

The leaves are ovate, short, rounded at the base 
and pointed at the other extremity, finely serrated, 
smooth, borders undulate, bright green, paler be- 
neath, nerves conspicuous, 

The fruit is of a medium size, rounded at the 
blossom end, largest midway its length, and regu- 
larly diminishing in a parabolical mauner, to the 
peduncle, which is inserted in a small cavity, but 
little depressed, the eye slightly sunk, loaves of 
the calyx not very prominent. 

Skin smooth, thin, green, sprinkled with russet 
points, anda fawn colored blotch about half an 
inch in diameter round the peduncle, which is 
short and commonly bent. Within three or four 
days before the maturity of the fruit, it begins to 
acquire a lighter green and when fully ripe be- 
comes a delicate yellow. 

Last year there was a cluster of blossoms near 
the end of a lower branch, which produced one 
pear; this year the tree has borne thirtyfive. 

The fruit began to ripen on the 12th, and the 
last were mature on the 30th of August. 

The qualuies of the fruit I have not presumed 
to describe, that being within the especial province 
of the Commnittee, of which you are Chairman, 

Annexed isan exact profile of one of the pears 
with its dimensions, Very respectfully, your most 
, obedient servant. H. A. 8. Dearsorn. 
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ing so little filled with wood, and the form regular, 


Length 2} inches, diameter 2 inehes. 
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Silk and Silk Worms. 











From the Lowell Journal. 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 
NO. I. 

The culture of silk, has, from the first coloniza- 
tion of this country, more or less engaged the 
attention of the American people, yet nothing has 
resulted from it beyond the fabrication of an infe- 
rior kind of sewing silk, which can only be ap- 
plied to domestic uses, Those who have written 
on the subject have in vain attempted to discover 
the causes of this failure. It appears to me that 
the whole may be referred to one single cause— 
the want of knowledge of the art to transform 
the produce of the American silkworm into a 
saleable article, Cocoons, it is well known, can- 
not be transported across the ocean; for in 10 or 
15 days they become mouldy, and are of no val- 
we. Therefore it is necessary that the silk should 
be extracted from them, before it can be shipped 
to those countries where itis manufactured. But 
that cannot be profitably done without a perfect 
knowledge of the art of reeling it, to suit the vari- 
ous kinds of stuffs to be made out of it, and that 
art, simple as it may appear, requires much time 
and labor to acquire, in order to make the mate- 
rial fit for sale. So long asthe art of making 
exportable silk shall not have been introduced into 
the country, there will not be sufficient induce- 
ment for the American farmer to attend to the 
production of silk worms. 

Why is the best silk employed and turned into 
sewing silk, for which there is always waste or in- 
ferior silk enough, and why is not the best silk 
kept for the loom ? The answer is obvious—be- 
cause the people do not know how to prepare it 
in any other form, so asto make it fit for sale. 

We have great confidence that the enterprising 
and distinguished patrons of domestic industry 
and American manufactures will not omit this fa- 
vorable opportunity for erecting the necessary ma- 
chinery to prepare the raw silk for foreign mar- 
kets. If a Filature shall be erected at Lowell, 
they may purchase and prepare for market, all 
the cocoons in New England, and thereby super- 
sede the erection of similar machines. The in- 
dustrious farmers of Connecticut are extending 
their plantations of mulberry trees to an almost 
unlimited extent ; and will be compelled to erect 
a filature in that vicinity ; unless there shall be 
one erected in some neighboring State where they 
may find a market for their cocoons.—One gen- 
tleman on the banks of the Connecticut river has 
planted the present year two hundred and _fifty- 
six ounces of white Italian mulberry seed, from 
which he will grow several millions of trees, and 
his neighbors are following his example. The facts 
within the knowledge of the writer of this article 
justify bim in the opinion, that thirty millions of 
trees will be produced the present year, in addi- 
tion to the large stock on hand, in the small state 
of Connecticut. This fact should not discourage 
our farmers from commencing their plantations, 
for if each state in the Union should produce one 
hundred millions of trees, the demand for raw 
silk could not be satisfied. V. 


From the Evening Gazette. 





SILK WORMS, 
We recently witnessed the operation of over 
4900 s1LK worMs atthe seat of Narun’c. Dorr, 


cee ee me 





Esq. in Roxbury—and mus 
er before felt the least interest in this important, 
branch of Natural Economy, until we saw these | 
busy bodies at work. It has led us to read and re- 
flect a little upon this subject. 

The two following aticles are taken from the 
Baltimore Clironicle of the Times, which is edited 
by Professors Ducaren and Saver, of the 
University of Maryland—and presents a_ short, 
but interesting description, of the management 
adopted in the establishment of M. Duponceav, | 
of Philadelphia, and also some account of the 
Native American Silk Worms, in the following ac- 
count by the editors, 

We have lately taken occasion, during a visit of 
a few weeks to Philadelphia, to visitthe Silk spin- 
ning establishment of the venerable P. S, Du Pon- 
ceau, Esq. The establishment is directed by Mr 
D’Homergue ; and though small, sufficiently exten- 
sive to enable its founder to attain the object 
which he had in view—namely, to satisfy himself 
experimentally of the degree of skill required to 
learn the art of silk spinning. 

A short description of the arrangements adopt- 
ed in the establishment under D’Homergue’s di- 
rections, may be acceptable to our readers. It 
consists in a shed thirtysix feet long by twenty 
in breadth, running north and south, the eastern 
side entirely open, the western exposure but par- 
tially closed, having six large sashes usually let 
down, in order to permit the free circulation of 
air so essential to the operations to be performed, 
The entire apparatus and machinery of the estab- 
lishment consists of ten furnaces built up in ma- 
sonry, with grates for burning charcoal, and cop- 
per basins for heating the water in which the co- 
coons are placed, and made to connect during the 
spinning operation, with the reels. These are 
constructed in the most simple manner.—Each 
system of apparatus and machinery is attended by 
two females—the spinster, and alittle girl who 
turns the reel. The spinster takes her situation 
next tothe furnace; she is provided with a basin 
of cold water into which she dips her fingers, af- 
ter every immersion of them in the hot water in 
which the cocoons are placed, Her duty is to 
prepare the cocoons by wiping them for a short 
time in the hot water, and supplying them with 
the number of threads to the reel. It is this op- 
eration, which, although extremely simple in ap- 
pearance, is attended with difficulties in practice 
far greater than we had any idea of, We bave 
satisfied ourselves by close examination, by in- 
quiries from the females, who are now spinning for 
the second year, and by the full and precise ex- 
planations which were given to us by Mr D’Homer- 
gue himself, that the art of spinning silk o wuni- 
formly good quality is a far more difficult aequire- 
ment than has been sometimes stated, and is gen- 
erally thought. 

From these considerations, and a conviction of 
the importance to our country of the raising of 
silk worms, and the manufacture of its invaluable 
product, we have no hesitation in subscribing our- 
selves as the decided advocates of the plan sub- 


t confess that we nev- 








mitted by Mr Du Ponceau, to congress after their | 
request—namely to appropriate a sum of money | 
for the thorough instruction of sixty intelligent} 
young men in the art of spinning silk, under the 
direction of Mr D’Homergue, We have the great- | 
est confidence in Mr D’Homergue’s intelligence and | 





abilities ; we feel the warmest gratitude for Mr Du 
Ponceau’s patriotic exertions—his sacrifice of time 





and money—in convincing our fellow citizens of 
the importance of this new branch of industry, 


and providing for our country, the means of se- 
curing its benefits. 


We have the additional gratification of being 
able tostute, that the raising of silk worms has 
considerably increased throughout the United 
States, and that the farmers of Pennsylvania at 
least, have satisfied themselves that it gives rise 
to a profitable employment. The cocoons which 
were sent to Philadelphia during the last season 
were purchased by Mr Du Ponceau at 40 cents 
per pound, While on this subject, to which we 
hope to have occasion to return frequently, we 
will call the attention of our readers to an inter- 
esting article on Native Mexican Silk Worms, for 
which we are indebted to ahighly respectable 
correspondent, 


NATIVE AMERICAN SILK WORMS. 


[Translated for the Chronicle of the Times, from the Registro 
Official (Official Register of the United Mexican States,) of the 
13th Feburary, 1831.) 


The following letter has been addressed from 
Jalapa, to the Board of Directors of the National 
Industry : 


‘The quantity of wild Silk produced by the 
immense forests of this State, is truly astonishing. 
—The worms which produce it, feed on the leaves 
of the guayabo, an evergreen with small leaves, or 
on those of the oak; but the finest silk is that of 
the worms which feed on the former, 


These worms, in my opinion, are those which a 
Chinese author describes by the name of Tlusen- 
Kyeu or Tyau-Kyen, which are raised in that coun- 
try, and with this silk they make the stuffs which 
they call Kyeu-Chen, which is haandsome drug- 
get, andsomuch esteemed that sometimes it sells 
as high as the first tissues of China. 

The natives of this State gather that silk in the 
month of March; they take off the large bags 
with which the cocoons are covered, leaving them 
exposed to the air during four days, after separa- 
ting from the tree the branches which contain them, 
in order to free them from imperceptible thorns, 
left there by the skin of the silk worms, and af- 
ter cleaning them (as will be seen by the samples 
sent here with,) they spin the silk and make girdles 
therewith, (of which a sample is sent,) which last 
fifteen or twenty years in daily use; the strength 
of these girdles is such, that one having been tied 
to the horns of a wild bull, resisted his efforts for 
more than twentyfour hours, which was thought 
a sufficient trial, 

They make here no other use of this beautifal 
silk, and no pains have been yet taken to bleach it, 
before or after itis manufactured. This silk is 
gathered in this state by the Mixteen Indians, who 
come down in the month above mentioned, and 
also cut off the honey combs from the wild bee 
hives, and collect in abundance the honey and wax 
which they produce, 

In the vicinity of this city the trees begin to be 
covered with that valuable Silk, and in the dis- 
tricts of Dosamalsapan, Alvarado, and Acoyncan, 
and in short in all the finest forests in this State, 
in which are found the trees above mentioned, it 
is produced in great abundance. 

The worms have for their enemies certain birds 
of the size of a tame pigeon, of a gray color, and 
is known by the name of Pepe, because its whist- 
ling imitates the sound of that word; they seat 
themselves on the branches where the bags are 
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Sees ee ee - ; ; =~ - 
i : ierc nd devour the 
hanging, peck at and pierce them, a 
useful little animals. 
. ‘ , : 
These worms begin their work at nine o clock 
at night; then they come out of their bags and 


begin to feed; in their passage they draw long 
silk threads, which serve them as guides to return, 
to their cocoons ; thus they make to themselves | 


silken roads or bridges, the threads of which are 
of an extraordinary strength, 

By Mr Icaza, now in this city, I shall send you 
a cocoon bag of the material above mentioned, 
and if the Board desire it, I shall send them as 
many as they may think proper, 

God aud Liberty—Jalapa, Jan. 6th, 1831, 

Tomas ILLANEs. 


NEW CHINESE MULBERRY. 
Morus Multicaulis. 

This newly introduced variety of mulberry for 
feeding silkworms is undoubtedly an important 
acquisition, and more particularly so to this country 
where silk is on the eve of becoming a staple article 
of production, The Editor of the American Far- 
mer has had this variety under cultivation for two 
years, and has made himself acquainted with its 
peculiarities both as to quality and the manner of 
cultivating it. Not having a sufficient quantity for 
a full trial of feeding silkworms with it, he has been 
obliged to confine his experiments to occasional 
feedings, at which times the werms promptly left 
the Italian white mulberry leaf and devoured the 
new Chinese with avidity. The leaves ofthe new 
mulberry frequently measure a foot in length and 
ten inches in width. Indeed Mrs Parmentier, the 
lady of the late Andrew Parmentier of the Brook- 
lyn nursery and garden, who has 1600 of the trees 
for sale, in a letter to the Editor says, that some of 
the leaves on the trees in that establisliment mea- 
sure 13 inches in length, and that the worms left 
six different kinds of mulberry to feed on them. 
Although the number of leaves on the tree is not 
so great as that of those on the white, we should 
judge that the weight of the leaf was much greater 
—it is so great in fact that during a rain or after 
a heavy dew, the young trees are bent almost to 
the ground by the weight of their foliage. This 
mulberry bears no fruit, or rather it is so minute 
and so sinall in quantity that the propagation of it 
from seed is never practised, 
vegetables of difficult propagation by seed, it is 
remarkably easy of reproduction by other means. 
By laying down the young trees, covering them 
with earth, and leaving the ends of yhe branches 
out, every branch will take root and become a 


young tree in two or three weeks—so that every | 


tree one year old will by proper management pro- 
duce from ten to twenty ivnonesummer. We laid 


down a tree on Friday, 29th July, and a part of even now, they seem necessary to satisfy the de- 


the stock near the root containing no branches, was 


But like all other | 


searce in this country, they sell high ; but every | 
‘one who contemplates cultivating silk should ob-| 
tain a few, and by laying them down in July, mul- | 
tiplythem. By this means ten trees obtained this fall, | 
would, in five years, produce one million of trees, 
allowing each one to produce ten every year, which | 
we are convinced they will certainly do ; that is, in | 
the fall of 1832 there would be 100 ; 1833, 1000, | 
‘in 1834,10,000 ; in 1835, 100,000 ; in 1836, 1,000,- | 
|000—and these we have no hesitation in saying 
| would produce ten times as much foliage as could be | 
| Produced with the same expense and labor in the 
same time, of the white mulberry or any other kind. 
| We hope editors in the country will give free cireu- 
| lation to these facts, that the cultivators of silk, and 
those who contemplate entering upon that business, | 
may avail of the advantages of this mulberry in| 
commencing their orchards, The morus multicaulis 
can be obtained of Wm. Prince & Sons, at the Lin- 
nean Botanic garden at Flushing, New York, of 
Mrs Parmenticr, at the Horticultural Botanic Gar- 
den at Brooklyn, N. Y. of the Editor of the 
American Farmer, and of the New England Far- 
mer, Boston. They are generally sold at one dol- 
lar each.— American Farmer. 





A letter from Commodore Porter to Mr Skinner 
of Baltimore says—I shall try and send you a very 
simple mode of cultivating the silk worm, prepar- 
ing the silk, and adapted, in the most simple form, 
to the use of families, I shall get it froma poor 
plain Mahonese woman, who, for her amusement, 
raises the worm, separates the silk from the cocoon, 
spins and manufactures, and sells it, She showed 
me several pounds of excellent sewing silk, of the 
remains of what she had last year, I shall send 
you asample. You will be surprised at the sim- 
plicity of all the means of obtaining silk, and of 
the little trouble attending it. 

The cultivation of silk is not as troublesome as 
the cultivation of flax, and infinitely more certain 
and profitable. The simple mode, which I hope 
to be able to describe, will, l expect, induce our 
good housewives to give some attention to the sub- 
ject, and, by a gradual introduction of its culture 
among us, save, in the end, millions of moneys 
| which finds it way to this side of the Atlantic. 
| For silk is an indispensable article, and is one of 
the first necessity ; as much so as tea and sugar. 
No man or woman can put on a coat, shawl, hat 
glove, or dress himself, or herself, in any way, 
| without it. 











{ : ——s 
‘THE MORTGAGED FARMS IN NEW ENG- 
LAND: 

| We intended to accompany the article under 


! . . . 
(this head in our last, with some remarks; and 


‘mand of justice. In the first place, the evil, 


left out of ground. Qn the Friday following two | though of no trifling magnitude, is by no means 
buds were seen shooting from the naked stock, and 'so universal as the writer supposes,—at least, in 
earth was then covered over the stock and around this region; and we believe it is, and for some 
the buds. The young trees from these buds now time has been, diminishing. Farmers are getting 
measure 2 feet 6 inches high. This fact will serve | outof debt. They are paying offtheir mortgages, 
to illustrate the great facility of propagating the | either from the produce of their farms, or by the 
morus multicaulis by layers. As this mulberry does ‘sale of them, generally, to farmers who will man- 
not grow high, the leaves can always be gathered lage them independently. Then, too, the alleged 
by hand from the ground without the aid of ladders cause of the evil, the unprofitableness of farmers’ 
or the danger attending the climbing of large trees. daughters, is overrated. We know but few fam- 





They can be planted pretty close together, and we | ilies where they spend their time in such idleness | 
should judge that an acre of ground would produce | as the writer supposes, Again, he is wrong when 


- — a - a < 
in the N. E. Farmer has some very good remarks 
on this subject; buthe has not touched some of its 
most important points, The very phrase ¢ going 
out to service’ is very unacceptable toour farmers, 
and their daughters too, and we hope it always 
will be ; not because there is anything so bad in 
the words themselves, but because the aristocracy 
of England have given them a technical meaning, 
which clings to them even here, expressive of 
distinction in rank, of superiority and inferiority, 
in a word, of degradation in those to whom it is 
applied, Many a farmer’s daughter labors wik 
lingly at moderate wages, in the kitehen too, if 


need be, in families like her own, where she is re- 


garded as an equal, who could not be induced, at 
any price, todo house-work in a family where she 
must be regarded as an inferior : for she will not, 
for money, give up her habitual, every day con- 
sciousness that ‘ all men,’ and women too, ‘ are 
born free and equal,’ and that neither her parents 
nor herself have forfeited that birthright, And 
when this spiritis gone, our republican institutions 
will have become inappropriate, and oughtto give 
place, and soon will give place, to a form of gov- 
ernment more in keeping with the spirit of the 
people. Let our‘ gentry’ have as little inter- 
course as they please with those by whose labor 
they live, but let thatintercourse be such as im- 
plies no degradation in either party, and they will 
find no difficulty in purchasing the labor of intel- 
ligent and virtuous young women, who will feel 
self-respect enough to mind their own business. 

The writer in the N. E. Farmer says that the 
evilcomplained of arises fromthe accumulation of 
property in a few hands. But whence does this 
arise ? How does property get out of the hands 
of the farmer or mechanic, into the hands of the 
merchant, for instance ? Evidently, by the farmer's 
buying more than his income can pay for. It is 
the desire to keep up an equality of outward show, 
by running into all the expensive follies of the 
foolish rich, that does more than all things else to 
mortgage farms, Whether allthe aforesaid daugh- 
ters are as guiltless on this point as on the other, 
we shall not attempt to decide,—Windsor, Vt. 
Chronicle. 


From the American Farmer. 


ARACACHA AND QUINOA. 

The importance of the introduction of these 
new and valuable vegetables, will be deemed a 
sufficient excuse for the frequent mention of their 
progress, inthe Farmer, The aracacha continues 
to thrive most luxuriantly, and at present is one 
of the most flouishing vegetables in the Editor’s 
grounds, It has withstood all the varieties and 
excesses of the season without detriment, and is 
not surpassed in hardiness, so far, by any other 
vegetable. The root is growing and the offsets 
for another year’s planting are forming in great 
numbers, The prospect is, that it can be cultiva- 
ted with much more facility in this climate than 
the sweet potato. 


The Quinoa, or Peruvian rice, is just out of 
flower, and is thickly set with seed, so that unless 
some unforeseen injurious effect of the remaim- 
der of the season should occur, the prospect is 
very fair that it will be perfectly adapted to our 
climate and become an important addition to our 
grains. We shall take care to advise our read- 


more foliage with this than with the white mul-| he supposes that their ‘ going out to service’ would | ers of the result of this experiment, whatever it 


berry. The morus multicaulis being as yet quite! mend the matter to any great extent. 


A writer | may be. 
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GRAPES IN THE OPEN AIR. 

We were lately gratified with tie view of fine 
grapes growing ou the grounds of Mr Charles Tap- 
pan in Brookline. Most of these grapes were nearly 
and some of them were quite ripe ; were of several 
different species, foreign as wellas native ; and we 
were pleased to observe that none of them were in 
the least degree injured by mildew, the great enemy 
to that delicious fruit in our climate. We of course 
supposed that the solutions of lime and sulphur, 
pulverized sulphur, or some other of the applica- 
tions recommended as remedies for mildew had 
been profusely administered to these spotless vines 
and their perfect fruits. But Mr Tappan informed 
us that nothing of the kind had been applied, that 
neither powders nor washes had blurred or bright- 
ened the beauty of his vines, nor checked nor 
excited the exuberance of their fertility. Mr Tap- 
pan attributed their exemption from disease to 
their location on high ground, where the air was 
pure and unconfined, Indeed it is a question worth 
consideration, whether we may not give our vine- 
yards too much shelter, so that they lose more for 
want of air than they gain by protection from the 
dampness, fluctuations and inclemencies of the 
seasons. 

Espalier-rails standing in open ground, are said 
by some horticultura! writers to be beter for 
training fruit-trees and vines upon than walls, be- 
cause the foliage and fruit are more fully exposed 
to light and air, when suspended from the lattice 
work of rails, than when resting on air tight sup- 
porters, And an espalier has another advantage 
over a wall tree or vine,viz. being wholly detached 
the branches have liberty to form fruit spurs on both 
sides which in the wall tree can be affected only on 
one side. Besides in wet seasons an exposed plant 
may be benefited by shaking off the redundam 
moisture by the wind, and it is asserted by some 
physiologists that the agitation of the leaves and 
stems by currents of air serves as exercise to plants 
and that plants require exercise as well if not as 
much as animals. 

If this theory be correct, hill tops instead of 
sheltered valieys are proper sites for the vine, and 
our country friends possess advantages for raising 
grapes which can scarcely, if atall, be found ia the 
gardens of Boston, 





FARMERS’ WORK FOR SEPTEMBER, 

It is well, about this time to be particularly at- 
tentive to the cattle and sheep, which you intend 
to fatten for market or for domestic consumption. 
When an animal is nearly fattened he becomes 
somewhat nice and notional about his food ; and 
although he will not require so much in quantity 
as when he was lean, what he does condescend to 
feed upon must be of the best quality. Grass will 
soon decline, and it will be advisable with regard 
to your fatting cattle and milch stock to make a 
liberal use every moruing and evening of cabbage 
leaves, strippings of mangel wurtzel, or lucerne, 
eutand supplied by hand by way of soiling. Or if 
you are not provided with these articles, or some- 
thing which will answer as their substitute you 
may feed them with pumpkins, green corn, boiled 
or steamed potatoes, with a little Indian meal 
stirred intu their pottage, seasoned with a little 
salt. 














It is not advisable, when it can well be avoided | color of mature figs, and are twice and three times 


to turn fatting cattle into mowing land, to eat the 
rouen ; for if rouen is tarved into in September 
you cut off one of the best resources for sheep and 
lambs in the spring. It is believed that @ second 


crop of grass in most cases, when it is sufficient!) 


}luxuriant to afford as much as halfa ton to an acre 
bad better be cut for feeding sheep, &c, in the 
| prings than fed off by fauiing cattle. 

LUCERNE FOR MILCH COWS. 

Mr Arthur Young says, ‘The dairy of cows 
must have plenty of grass throughout the month 
of September or their milk will be very apt to’ fail. 
Lucerne, mown green, and given them in a yard, 
is the most profitable way of feeding : the product 
is so regular, that it is an easy matter to propor- 
tion the dairy to the plantation, and never be 
under a want of food ; for Incerne mown every day 
regularly, will carry them into October; and al- 
though some persons have asserted that cows will 
not give so much milk thus managed, as when 
they range at large, and feed how and where they 
will, it is not a matter of inquiry ; because if they 
give less, the quantity will pay more clear profit, 
than more produce would in the other case ; there 
may be some inferiority ; but the cows are kept on 
so small a quantity of land, that there remains no 
comparison between the methods for profit. 

‘But however doubtful this matter might once 
have been, it is so no longer; and the experiment 
of the cows kept at the goal of Lewes by Mr Wil- 
liam Cramp, has decided the matter beyond all 
question ; a produce of from 501. to 701. per cow, 
should forever put to silence the silly objections 
which have been made to this practice.’ 

It may be observed that those observations of 
Mr Young are better adapted to the husbandry cf 
Great Britain than that of this country, where 
pasture is, in general, more plenty and Jabor more 
scarce. But the cultivation of lucerne for soiling 
in the vicinity of large towns, may be advisable for 
those who furnish milk to their inhabitants, and 
may enable some to keep cows, who, without the 
aid of that excellent grass, would be obliged to dis- 
pense with the services of that most useful of do- 
mestic animals, 











SINGULAR FACT WITH REGARD TO FIGs, 

Mr Fessennpen.—The following unquestionable 
fact may be interesting to those, who are fond of 
physiological inquiries, though it will be of little 
practical use in New England, where the fig is 
very rarely grown, Having read in the American 
Farmer, a letter from a gentleman in Florida, 
stating, that the ripening of figs could be surpris- 
ingly hastened, by the application of sweet oil to 
the flat, or as it is called, the drop end of the 
frait, IT resolved to try it on atree, in my hot 
house, then covered with unripe figs. The fig like 
the fruit of the vine, and peach, attain a certain 
size, and then remain stationary for several weeks, 
until it begins to color, when its volume, in three 
or four days, is greatly increased, often doubled, 
and even trebled. 

My figs were dark green, showing no tendency 
to ripen. I took about athird of a tea spoonful of 
sweet oil, and dipping my finger in it, I rubbed it 
very slightly over every alternate fig, leaving the 
others untouched, as atest of the effects. At the 
end of 3 days, the color of most of those touched 
with oi] began to change, and the size to increase, 
and now on the fifth day they have nearly the 





as large, as those not touched with oil, which sul 
remain of a dark green color, 

It has long been familiar to Horticulturists, that 
wounding the fruit of the fig, by a sharp instru- 
tuent, accelerates its ripening, as other frnits are 
prematurely ripened by the depredation of insects ; 
but the philosophy of it has never been -atisfac- 
torily explained, The fact mow proved is as diffi- 
colt of explanation, No doubt rash men will be 
found, who will pretend, that the modus operands 
is quite clear to their favored minds, but for my- 
self, IT am contemed with clearly settling the fact 
and adunring the inscrutable operations of natare. 
It is possible, that this curious fact may lead te 
some other practical ases as to other fruits. 

Roxbury, Sept. 2, 1831. Joun Lowe ct. 

SWEET POTATOES. 

Mr Russett—I sent you with this afew Sweet 
Potatoes, raised from slips purchased at your seed 
store last spring. I am_ well satisfied from three 
years’ successful experience, that they can be 
raised with as much ease and certainty as the 
common potato, [used no inanure in their cul- 
ture, but sand. They are not a sample of what 
I expect my crop will be a month hence—I have 
used them in my family, nearly every day, since 
the seventeenth of August, and consider them the 
best vegetable I can raise in my garden, 

Your new Horticultural Pole Bean has proved 
fur superior to any shell bean, I have ever seen 
or cultivated, both for quality and yield. The 
yield from them is immense. I have given some 
te my neighbors to try their quality, all of whom 
fully concur with me that they are superior to any 
Bean heretofore cultivated. 

Yours, &c. 

Lynn, Sept. 3, 1831. 

(= Mr Houghton has our thanks for his pre- 
sent—the potatoes have proved, on trial, certainly 
inferior to none brought from the South. 





A. Hovenron, Ura 





BUDDING. 
Mr Fessenpen—In the New England Farmer 
of the 31st ult. | observed the praiseworthy invita- 
tion of the Messrs Winships, to the members of 








the Mass. Horticultural Society, to call on them 
and receive buds of valuable fruits, 

They observe that * The Scions sent from Henry 
Corse, Esq. of Montreal, are all living with one 
exception (the ‘Admirable ?) here is probably a 
mis-print; “Admiral’ is the name given by Mr 
Corse. 

I have the satisfaction to state that I received 
one scion of the ‘Admiral,’ sent by Mr Corse, 
which has made a fine growth and which is at the 
service of the members of the Mass. Hort. Society, 
the Messrs Winships in particular. 

I would also observe that members of the So- 
ciety wishing to procure Peach buds from ‘¢ Cir- 
cumcised’ branches, may find a pretty good assort~ 
ment in my garden. 

Yours, &c. 

Newton Upper Falls, 

Sept. 5th, 1831. 


O. Perrer. 





Gen. H. A. 8. Dearborn and Thomas Nuttall, Esq. 
of Massachusetts, have been elected honorary mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Horticultural Society. 


_ => 








To CorrEesponDENT:.—Several communications are 
deferred till next week. 
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New England Farmer's Almanac for 1832. 


Just published by J. B. Russell, at the office of the 
New Eugland Farmer, 52, North Market Street, and 
Washington Street, the 
G. 
Fessenven, Editor of the New England Farmer—the 


Carter, Hendee & Babcock, 


New Englan! Farmer’s Almanac, for 1832,!y T. 


Astronomical calculations by Ropert T. Paine, Esq. 
Sept. 7. 


Auction, 


Farm, Stock,Utensils &e. To be sold at public auction 
on Tuesday, Oct. 4th, at 11 o’clock A. M. en the premi- 
ses the well known Farm situated in West Newbury, 
called the Carr Farm, containing about fiftyfive acres of 


most excellest land, with a good two story houre and out 
buildings, well fenced and watered ; it is about one mile 
from the church in the Ist parish, and about the same dis- 


tance from Indian Hill Farm, on the road leading from | 
Rowley, Salem, &c,— 


West Newbury to Byfield, 
and five miles from Newburyport. On the highest part 
of the land the view of the MerrimacRiver and the land- 
scape view in every direction is very beautiful 


Taxes are low, (it being an inland town) 
and the society very good, as almost every residence is 
owned by the occupant. Title indisputable. Half the 
purchase money may remain on mor’gage at 6 per cent 
if desired. 

Also, immediately after the sale of the Farm, a valua- 
ble steck of Oxen, Cows, Heifers, Swine, Brood Mares 
and their Colts, 1 pair Horses well matched in color, &c. 
1 pair Colts three years old next sp:ing. Alsv, 1 supe- 
rior new ox cart, with p:tent hubs, &e. 

A great variety of other articles, catalogues of which 
can be obtained two weeks befere the sale, at the print- 
ing offices of those newspapers that publish this adver- 
tisement, and also of Mr Cary, at the market house, 
Newburyport, and the Auctioneer. 

[LP Conditions (which will be liberal) made known at 
the sale. 

Sept. 9. 


last ten years. 


JOHN E. BARTLETT, Auctioneer. 


Milk Establishment. 

For sale, a Milk Establishment, comprising a stock of 
20 good cows, 2 horses, two wagons, cans, coolers, &c, 
and a custom of 100 quarts per day—the whole will be 
sold together or divided, and offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for any one wishing to engage in the business. Ap- 
ply immediately at No. 56, Commercial street. 

Sept, 7. epistf 











Notice. 

The subscriber, expecting to leave this city about the 
10th of this month, on a tour as far as Bangor, in Maine, 
and even to Eastport, if business will warrant it, visiting 
the principal towns in that State, and others on the way 
from this city to Maine, asa Collecting Agent for this 


paper, Patriot, Daily Advertiser, Boston Courier, Colum- | 


bian Centinel and Palladium, Boston Commercial Ga 
zette, and others in this city, and would be glad to tran- 
sact auy business that may be entrusted to him by pub- 
lishers of Periodicals or others. Alter my return, I ex- 
pect to go south as far as Washington City, and could 
make returns there or otherwise as directed. Having 


leave to refer to the editors of the above named papers, | 


would respectfully solicit communications directed to the 
Patriot Office, Boston. LEMUEL TOMPKINS. 
Sept. 7. 





Green House Sashes. 


For sale 30 or 40 Green House Sashes, second hand, 


without glass,--each sash about 8 feet long. Apply at 
the New England Farmer Office. 4t Sept. 7. 


Notice. 


The subscriber wishes to procure a small quantity, 
say half'a pint, of acorns from each species of oak grow- 
ing in New England, with the specific, or where not 
known, the common name. It is desirable that they 
should be sent in by the Ist of November, with the con- 
tributor’s name, as they are to be forwarded to the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society. Any reasonable expense with 
regard to the above will be cheerfully paid. 

: a J. B. RUSSELL. 
European Leeches. 

The subscriber has made such arrangements abroad 
as toenable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
uine medical Leech. All orders wili receive prompt at- 
tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, 


46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. 
August 3, eoptf 








West | 
Newbury as a town has increased remarkably within the 


Plum and Cherry Stones Wanted. 
A liberal price will be paid by the subscriber for one 
bushel of Plum Stones and two or three pecks of Cherry 
Stones, to be warranted of the growth of 1831. 
Aug. 24. 4t J. B. RUSSELL. 


Pear Seed. 
The subscriber will pay a liberal price for half a bush- 
| el of fresh Pear Seeds. 
Aug. 31. 


t 





4t J. B. RUSSELL. 


Strawberry Plants for Sale. 
The following varieties of Strawberry Plants are for 
sale by David Haggerston at the Charlestown Vineyard: 
'| Keens’ Seedling, 75 cents per dozen, or $5.00 per hun- 
dred; the undernamed kinds at $1.00 per hundred, 
each: Wilmot’s Superb, Royal Scarlet, Roseberry, Mul- 
berry and Pine Stawberry. 
.* The above will be also for sale at Mr Russell’s 


| Seed Store. Boston, at the same prices—no smaller lot | 
than 50 will be sold of any kind, except Keens’ Seedling. | 
| 


Aug. 31. 


Bees. 


, Patent Slide Beehives, at 20 cents per pound, weight of 
j}each swarm from 40 to 100 Ibs. tare of hive deducted ; 


| the price of the Patent hives is $2 a piece, and the price 


|of a single right $5. 

Also for sate, 200 swarms of bees in the old fashioned 
| hive, price 17 cents per pound, tare of hive deducted. 
| The above will be delivered within fifty miles of Bos- 
| ton, in good order, (warranted free from moths or other- 
| wise damaged) by the first day of March, 1832. 
| All letters must be sent in before the first day of Sep- 
| tember, 1831, post paid, to the subscriber, at Brighton, 


| Mass. so as to have time to transport them from Maine. | 


N.B. The weight of the above hives will be taken 
in September. EBENEZER BEARD. 

july 6 ep2m 

Nathaniel Dearborn 

Respectfully informs his friends and the public, that 
he has removed his place of business, from State street to 
No. 110 Washington street, in the front lower chambers 
over Messrs Hilliard, Gray & Co.’s bookstore—where 
orders are solicited for engraving in all its varieties. 

Copperplate Printing neatly accomplishe, 

{> Flute Tuition, by the new system of Instruction. 

Perspective Drawings made of Machinery, Inventions, 
Ke. 6w Aug. 24. 

Seeds for Fall Sowing. 

For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
North Market Street, Boston— 

Garden and Field Seeds, suitable for fall sowing, 
among which are— 

Wuite PortTuGAL ONIoN. 

PrickLy Spinacs, (for early greens.) 

Biack SpaAnisH or WinTER RaAptsu. 

Lone Dutcu Parsnip, and a variety of other garden 
seeds. 

A.tso—-TimotHy or Herps Grass—-ORCHARD 
| Grass—Rep Top, Rep and Wuire CLover, &c, &c. 
Aug 3. 














Ammunition #7} 

| Ot the best quality aud wrest prices, for sporting— 
| constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POWDER STORE, 
'6 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
| be returned, and the money willbe refunded tf Jan. 
A Gardener. 
| A Gardener, with good recommendations, recently 

from Scotland, wants a situation. Inquire at the N. E. 
| Farmer Office. 4w Aug. 24. 
Dale's Hybrid Turnip Seed. 
For sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 
{ North Market Street— 
| <A few packages of seed of this new variety of turnip, 

sv highly esteemed in Scotland, and which is described 
|in No3, yol. x. N. E. Farmer.— Price 124 cts. each paper. 





| 





AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


The Subscriber has 300 swarms of Bees for sale, in his | 


| PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


| ——— 








| FROM To 
| APPLES, russettings, - barrel.| none 
| ASHES, pot, first sort, e ton, 105 00/108 00 
Pearl, first sort, - «120 00/122 50 
| BEANS, white, - bushel ay 1 00 
| BEEF, mess, - barrel, 8 00) 8 50 
| Cargo, No. 1, é “ 7 00) 7 50 
Cargo, No, 2, - “« | 625 6 30 
| BUTTER, mspected, No.l, new, -  vound, 14) 16 
| CHEESE, new milk, - “6 6 8 
Skimmed milk, : + | 3 + 
FLAXSEED, ° 112) 150 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barrel.) 525) 5 50 
Genesee, “9 “6 5 37) 5 62 
Alexandria, > hat 462; 500 
Balumore. wharf, - ee 4 724 475 
| GRAIN, Corn, Northern. - bushel 68) 70 
Corn, Southern Yellow, — - “ 63) 65 
Rye, -  . 75) 78 
Barley, ‘7 “ 60 67 
| Oats, «“ 36} 40 
i HAY, - cwt. | 60) 70 
| HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, : ew, | 10 00) 10 59 
HOPS, Ist quality, - “ 9 00! 10 09 
LIME, - jeask.| 100) 125 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton. | 3 00) 3 25 
PORK, clear, - ‘barrel. 17 00) 18 09 
Navy mess, ° ‘ 13 00! 14 09 
| Cargo, No. I, - “ 13 00 13 56 
| SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - ‘bushel.| 175) 2 09 
Red lop (northern) : “ 50! 75 
| Red Clover, (northern) - |pound.| 10) le 
| TALLOW, tried, ‘ ewl. 00) 8 50 
| WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - pound, 65) 70 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, =a 76) 80 
| Merino, three fourths washed, “ | 55) 5g 
| Merino, half blood, e “ | 52| 55 
Mermo, quarter, « “a 48 50 
Native, washed, . “ 45) 4g 
Pulled superfine, - “ 58} 60 
Ist Lamb’s, . “ 56 | 55 
yh an hd 45| 4g 
- hg eifea w 30) 37 
Ist Spinning, ~ 50 52 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEP, best pieces, > \pound 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, SS al 8 
whole hogs | es | 
VEAL, - ig ee ae ee 
MUTTON, re 4 € 
POULTRY, 4 8! lo 
BUTTER, keg and tub, | “ 9 5 
Lump, best, A. 9 “ 
EGGS, . leet 14 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. &2 84 
Indian, retail, ‘ “ v2 84 
POTATOES, : -. = 37 50 
CIDER, (according to quality] lenweet. 100) 2 0% 








Briguron Markrt—.Vonday, Sept. 5. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 


At Market this day 494 Beef Cattle, 706 Stores, 
3847 Sheep, and 580 Swine. 


Pricrs.— Beef Cattle—More Cattle of the best quali- 
ties were at market to day than last week, but not much 
variation in prices; we quote prime 4874 a5, good 4 50a 
475, thin 3 50 4 4. 

Stores—Nearly all were from Maine, (small Cattle,) 
sales not so brisk as usual. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 15, 18, 20 and 
$25. 

Sheep—Sales rather dull; lots were taken at 1 50, 
1 624, 1 75, 1 88, 2, 2 25, a few prime at 250: a lot of 
wethers at 2 75, a lot at 3, and a small lot of prime at $4. 

Swine—Trade tolerably brisk ; we noticed several lots 
of from 50 to 100 taken at 4c. for Sows, and 5 for Bar- 
rows ; at retail 5c. for Sows and 6c. for Barrows. 


New York Cattle Market, Sept. 2.—Market pretty 
well stocked with Beef Cattle—700 head. Sales not so 








| Turnip Seed. 

| For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New) 

| England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston, | 

| 200 tbs White Flat Turnip Seed, the growth of the | 
present season, raised in this vicinity expressly for this 
Establishment. 

| Axso—Ruta Baga of the very first quality, of both 

|American and European growth; Yellow Aberdeen, 

| Yellow Stone, White Norfolk Field, and Yellow French 


| Turnips; Long Prickly and other Cucumbers, for pick- 


ling, warranted genuine and fresh. july 6 


brisk as last week, and some left unsold. Beef Cattle $5 
a 6,50 and some very fat, $7. Sheep and Lambs scarce; 
Sheep $2 a 6 ; Lambs have advanced to $1,753. Fat 
Hogs worth $4,25. Store Hogs none in Market. Cows 
and Calves not in demand ; sales from $15 to 35, and sev- 
eral very fine at $45.—M. ¥. Daily Adv. 

In the New York market only the quarters of 
Beef are weighed, the hide and rough tallow being inclu- 
ded without weighing. At Brighton, the hide and tal- 
low are weighed as well as the quarters. 





Sept. 7, 1831. 





MISCELLANY. 


quetinenmas: $$ - 


A GARDEN. 

He who has a garden spot, with taste and indus- 
try to cultivate it, has a good thing. Man, in his 
primitive, perfect state of happiness, was placed 
there,—proof positive, we think, that the garden 
was made for him, and he for the garden; and 
notwithstanding his fall and degeneracy, he can 
still, there, aside from the world and care, 
snatch some brief Eden moments. Employment 





in a garden happily connects exercise with plea- 
sure and interest; and asa resort, and a relief 
from careful perplexity and mental fatigue, the 
earth holds not its equal, 

A friend of ours, the other day, took us into 
his garden ;—all the work of his own hands ;— 
he gives as many hours, and successfully, to his 
business and relative duties, as any man, yet what 
a little paradise has he there created for himself! 
—the hand of industry and taste is visible in every 
part of it. There are the grape vines, the Isa- 
bella, the Sweet Water, the Purple Burgundy, 
stretching their long ‘branching arms, judiciously 
pruned, crowded with transparent juicy clusters, 
The pear, the peach, the plum, of golden and pur- 
ple hues, —the Camelion gage ;—the Belle de Paris ; 
—the Orange Peach, &c, &e, with their rich 
cheeks reddening and ripening in the sun, The 
gaudy flower family blooming and blushing in 
variegated beauty, from he splendid exotie to 
the wild native pasture flower springing from the 
mimic crevice ;—the miniature rill,—the clean 
gravel walks—not an obstructing weed dare lift 
its head ;—and in the midst of all a rural temple, 
woven with umbrageous foliage ; we say, in such 
a spot, we should almost forget the trifling con- 
cerns of nations, and the strife of life, and consid- 
er it the most fitting place, surrounded by His 
beauty and bounty, to worship the giver of all 
good.—Salem Observer. 





Professor Hossacker, in a letter to the editor of 
the Medical Gazette of Inspruck, shows, that, in 
proportion as the age of the married male ex- 
ceeds that of the female, the proportion of boys 
born to girls increases, In cases where the fath- 
er was from nine to twelve years older than the 
mother, the male children were to the female, as 
123.7, to 100; when the father was eighteen 
years or more older than the mother, the male 
were to the female children as 200 co 100. Is 
not this a marvellous provision of Providence : 
The object to be promoted is to supply the defi- 
ciency of males, the male parent having lived with- 
out propagating the species, and the result being 
the same asif the male had not lived, or as if there 
had been fewer males. 





RECIPES. 

Blackberry Tea a cure for Dysentery or Diurrhow. 
—Blackberries are among the most pleasant and 
speedy cures for this complaint, When the ber- 
ries cannot be obtained the stems and leaves, or 
roots should be boiled with a little rice, until the 
latter becomes entirely dissolved, and the liquid 
drank with a very little milk.—M. Y. Farmer, 


Remedy for the Cholera Morbus—Dr Hope, Sur-, 


geon on board H. M. Hospital Ship Canada, states 
some instances of remarkable success in the Chol- 
era Morbus and says : 


‘The remedy I gave was—One drachm of nit- 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


rous acid, (not nitric, that has failed me,) one ounce 
of peppermint water or camphor, and forty drops 
of opium, A fourth part every three or four 
hours in acupful of thin gruel. The belly should 
be covered with a succession of hot clothes «dry : 
bottles of hot water to the feet, if they can be ob- 
tained ; ous tant and small sipping of finely strain- 
ed grue,cor sago or tapioca, no spirit, no Wine, no 
fermented liquors till quite restored.’ 


Diarrhow and Dysentery.—As the present is the 
season of the year, for the pravalence of the above 


diseases, we recommend trials of the following 
| 


remedy :— 


Make a brine of salt and vinegar, (say a teacup 
full or more) dissolving as much salt as the vine- 
gar will take up—put one common table spoonful 
of this brine to about atea-cup of hot water—sup 
down this diluted brine slowly, as het as you can 
swallow it, and as many tea-cups full and as fre- 
quently, as suits the stomach—this simple remedy 
will generally effect acure, if used in the com- 
mencement of the disease, 
relief—for children’s ¢ belly aches, occasioned by 
eating too much fruit, &c, it is one of the best 
remedies.—Pa_ farmer. 


Artificial Port Wine.—The Russians make their 
port wine thus :—Cider three quarts, French bran- 
dy one quart, gum kino one drachm, And the 


by the following mixture; Cider three quarts, 
French brandy one quart, alcoholized nitre, each 
one drachm. 


Potato Pudding.—Take half a pound of but- 
ter, and half a pound of powdered sugar, and stir 
them together till very light. Have ready a pound 
of boiled potatoes, which must be quite cold, 
Grate the potatoes, and beat four eggs till very 
thick. Stir the beaten eggs and the grated pota- 
toes alternately, into the butter and sugar, with a 
gill of cream or rich milk. 
mixed spice, and a glass of wine, brandy and rose- 
water, mixed.—Having stirred the whole very hard 


an hour. This quantity of the mixture is sufficient 
for two shells the size of soup plates. 





Sweet potato pudding may be made in the 
same manner. 


small bunches of green rhubarb stalks that are 
brought to market in the spring, or six if they are 
very small. Peel the stalks, cut them into little 
pieces, and stew them till quite soft in a very little 
water.—When done, mash the rhubarb with the 
back of a spoon, and make it very sweet with su- 
gar, Set it away to cool. Make a puff paste, 
| when the rhubarb is quite cold put it into the pie, 
‘and which may either be a shell or with a lid. 
Bake it about half an hour. 


| Rhubarb Pie—For one pie, take four of the 
| 
| 


French Cake.—Take five common-sized tum- 
‘blers full of sifted flour, three tumblers of pow- 
|dered white sugar, half a tumbler of butter, one 
‘tumbler of rich milk or cream, and a teaspoonful 
of pearlash dissolved in as much lukewarm water 
as will cover it. Mix all well together in a pan, 
Beat three eggs till very light, and then add them 
to the mixture.—Throw in a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered cinnamon or nutmeg, and beat the whole 
very hard about ten minutes, butter a deep pan 
put in the mixture, and bake it in a moderate 
oven, 





. . | 
It will always give 


French restaurateurs imitate successfully old hock, | 


Add a teaspoonful of 


put it into shells of puff paste and bake it half) 


Botanical Prospect us. 
D. & C. Landreth, Nursery and Seedsmen of this city 





| design to issue early in the ensuing autumn, the first 


}number of a periodical work on Ornamental Plants. Of 
all branches of Natural Science, Botany has ever had the 
| greatest number of adinirers ; ithas been the study of the 
} learned in all ages and in ail countries; it charms alike 
| the aged and the youthful, and always presents ea either 
| hand, something new and interesting; whether wandering 
‘on the mountain top, or traversing the morass, a know- 
| ledge of the structure and classification of plants affords 
) the means of abundant interest and employment. Unlike 
,the study of some departments of Natural History, no 
| investigations are to be made but such as are agreeable, 
| and in the language of the late president of the Linnean 
Society ‘all iselegance and delight ; its pleasures spring 
up under our feet, and as we pursue them reward us 
with health and serene satisfaction.’ 
The proposed work will be modelled somewhat after the 
, Botanical Magazine of Curtis (English) ; to Floriculture 
_ and the delineation of plants it will be mainly directed—yet 
, it will afford opportunity for occasional remarks on the el- 
ementary and physiological parts of Botany. It will be 
| issued monthly in a quarto form, each number embellish- 
;ed with at least four elegantly executed lithographic 
| drawings, colored true to nature, by an artist of high res- 
| pectability.: 
| The plants to be delineated, (as well native as exotic,) 
| will be selected with reference to their beauty, ease of 
} cultivation, and other desirable qualities, and embrace 
_ those of the hot-house, green-house, and openair. Each 
| figure will be accompanied with an accurate botanical 
| description; its natural family and Linnzan class and or- 
| der; its history : its use, if any, in medicine and the arts, 
'and other remarks likely to prove interesting ; together 
with minute practical instructions for its propagation,soil, 
| culture, and preservation. 

Unceasing are the requests made the advertisers for in- 
struction as to the culture and general treatment of plants : 
also, for descriptions of such new ones as their catalogue 
‘annually announces. It is believed the work will not 
| only meet the wishes thus expressed by their numerous 
patrons, but prove useful in nourishing a taste for Horti- 
culture. 

They are not stimulated to the undertaking solely by 
the prospect of pecuniary gain.—Their collection of 
plants present facilities for contributing, through this me- 
dium, to the rational and intellectual enjoyments of their 
fellow-citizens ; it is therefore intended to issue the pub- 
lication on the lowest terms possible. The price however 
must depend in a degree on the patronage extended, 
though under no circumstances wil! it exceed eight dollars 
per annum. 

{cP Due notice of its publication will be given. 
| Philadelphia, August 13, 1831. aug 16. 


{ 








Cocoons Wanted. 
The Subscriber will pay cash for Cocoons, from 25 to 
| 50 cents, according to quality. J. H. COBB. 
| Dedham, July 15th, 1831. 8t July 20. 


‘ 
— 





| Binding. 
| Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed 
| that they can have their volumes neatly half bound and 
| lettered, at 75 cts. per volume, by leaving them at the 


| Farmer office. Aug. 3. 
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| Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
| payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
| sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 
| (cP No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
| being made in advance. 
Printed for J. B. Russet, byl. R. Burrs—by whom 
}all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
RussExLi, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
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